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The all-enveloping tarako (cod-roe) coloured livery of the KiHa trains recalls the Showa era. 


En route to another Japan 


As Japan prepares to reopen her borders 
to tourists, we will guide you to some 
little-known places. 


ravelling during a pandemic is supposed 
I to be dangerous. That is unless you 
choose to go off the beaten track. That’s 
what I did last year when I resumed my “circum- 
navigation” of Japan. The first part of my pro- 
ject had ended in Hiroshima in the middle of a 
giant typhoon, so this time I headed to Shimane 
Prefecture and followed the west coast, away 
from the traditional tourist spots. And what 
better way to do this than by trundling along on 
the San’in Region’s trains. 
For some people, the railway that crawls up and 
down the Sea of Japan’s coast is a bit of a joke. 
You know those macho ten-carriage convoys 
that, when they parade in front of you, seem to 
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be never-ending, like Darth Vader's battleship? 
The trains that, when not stopping at your sta- 
tion, swoosh in and out of sight creating such 
a blast that it nearly knocks you down and 
sucks the air out of your lungs? No such chance 
here. These back-country lines only seem to be 
equipped with toy trains. Lonely single car- 
riages are pretty common and even the longest 
trains only sport three carriages. Ah, and many 
of them are “one-man” affairs, meaning that the 
same guy (because let’s face it, nearly all of them 
are guys) is both in charge of driving and col- 
lecting fares, like on a bus. You almost expect to 
see a giant knob or key stuck to the back of the 
carriage as if it were a wind-up toy. 

The toy-train feel is further reinforced by the 
fact that some of those trains are decorated 
throughout with manga and anime characters. 
After all, Tottori is a self-proclaimed “manga 
prefecture” thanks to a couple of museums 


devoted respectively to Muizuxr Shigeru 
(GeGeGe no Kitaro) and Aoyama Gosho 
(Detective Conan of Case Closed fame). The 
former museum is located in Sakaiminato, the 
latter, out in the sticks. 

Since many of these lines are not electrified, 
the trains feature the old KiHa 40 series die- 
sel trains manufactured from 1977 to 1982 by 
the now-defunct Japanese National Railways 
(JNR). Until not so long ago, these popular 
trains could be seen all over the country. Since 
the latter half of the 2000's, they have been in- 
creasingly replaced with new diesel trains, but 
they are still a common sight in Shimane and 
Tottori Prefectures. Their livery is different de- 
pending on the area, but the KiHa 40 and 47 on 
the San’in Main Line often sport their original 
tarako (cod roe) colour (a particular shade of 
pink), which immediately induces a nostalgic 
Showa-era feel. 


These trains are incredibly slow, which can be a 
source of endless frustration. But if you are trav- 
elling for pleasure, this line goes through many 
interesting places. After leaving the city of Mat- 
sue, the train passes through endless rice fields, 
but as soon as it crosses into Tottori, you begin 
to catch glimpses of the Sea of Japan to the left 
revealing small ports and fishing villages famous 
for their crabs. Then, when the train reaches 
Amarube, in Hyogo Prefecture, a lot of passen- 
gers are likely to get off. The station itself is rath- 
er unremarkable, but tourists and train otaku 
(train buffs) come to see what lies beyond it: the 
Amarube Viaduct. In that respect, the mountain 
behind the station provides an ideal point from 
which you can take pictures of the bridge. 

The original steel structure was even more pop- 
ular. Completed in 1912, it was almost 42 me- 
tres tall, and its 11 supports and reddish-brown 
colour made it a popular tourist spot. 

However, tragedy struck in December 1986 
when an out-of-service train was struck by 
strong winds. All seven carriages were blown 
off the bridge, killing the conductor and five 
women working at a fish-processing plant lo- 
cated under the bridge. Finally, in 2010, a new 
concrete bridge replaced the old steel structure. 
After crossing the wobbling bridge, the San’in 
Main Line reaches Kinosaki Onsen, a very fa- 
mous hot spring town with a history dating 
back 1,300 years. If you are too busy or too shy 
and do not feel like bathing with other naked 
people, you can always opt for a ride on the 
ropeway, which is about 20 minutes away from 
the station. From a height of 231 metres, you 
can see Kinosaki at your feet and the Sea of 
Japan in the background. 

A trip along this route gives you the impres- 
sion that Japanese agriculture is alive and well. 
Unfortunately, it is just an illusion: according 
to official figures, the farming sector is grad- 
ually contracting as all the youngsters flock to 
the big cities in search of fun and decent pay. 
But at least this part of the country seems to 
be thriving. The sea of bright-green rice fields 
is interrupted here and there by spots of pure- 
white. Startled or just annoyed by the passing 
train, each spot spreads its wings and a beautiful 
heron takes flight, only to touch down again a 
few metres further on. 

After travelling along the beautiful Maruyama 
River, the train finally reaches Toyooka and 
the end of the JR Sanin Main Line. Toyooka is 
probably the biggest city in the area, which does 
not mean it is big. It just looks big, rusty and 
ugly, with undertones of quiet desperation. If 
you wish to continue your journey northwards 
you'll be directed to an even smaller line, if you 
can imagine such a thing. The platform of the 
Kyoto Tango Railway’s Miyatoyo Line is tucked 


into a semi-invisible corner at the very end of the 
JR platform. You cannot help but be reminded 
of Harry Potter's secret Platform 9%. It looks 
miserable, with its teeny-tiny office and the 
saddest looking platform I’ve ever seen. But the 
chirpy lady at the ticket window is friendly and 
helpful. And the train... Oh boy. Kyoto Tango 
has outdone itself. This one-man one-carriage 
train has the snazziest interior and puts most 
other trains to shame: every four rows of seats 
are covered in differently patterned fabric in- 
cluding stripes and flowers. My seat was the best 
of the lot, a checkered design where each square 
looked different. It sounds like a mess, but the 
colour palette throughout the car was limited to 
different shades of brown with a few greens and 
blues thrown in to add some movement. Did 
I mention this beauty has wooden flooring? 


Focus @ 


This is an astonishingly fine train. It could be the 
understatedly refined atmosphere or the melan- 
choly landscape the train passes through, but I 
was temporarily transported to the British Isles. 
Ultimately, travelling along the Sea of Japan is 
a lot of fun. You get to see improbably minia- 
turised stations full of quirky decorations and 
signs, the gorgeous countryside and picturesque 
villages either facing rocky inlets or lying at the 
bottom of a narrow valley. Just sit back, relax 
and enjoy the languid shuffle of the slow-moy- 
ing train while munching on an onigiri (rice 
ball) or feasting on an ekiben (bento lunchbox 
sold on trains and in stations). And if you are 
particularly lucky, like I was, you will even spot 
a female driver or conductor. As the adage goes, 
never say never. 

GIANNI SIMONE 
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On board the Kyoto Tango Railway Company train, the seats are very colourful. 
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ADVENTURE In Tojinbo, watch your step 


The famous cliffs on the Sea of Japan 
are the scene of many suicides, but 


their beauty is life-affirming. 


hen I stepped out of my hotel in 
Maizuru, I was welcomed by the 
deafening sound of the cicadas. 


Like the ominous chorus of a Greek tragedy, 
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they were warning me of the dangers ahead. This 
may sound like an exaggeration, but the place I 
was heading to has already been witness to many 
deaths. Tojinbo is blessed with a fine example of 
ragged volcanic coast, arguably one of the most 
beautiful in the whole archipelago. It is also high 
on the list of favourite places to take one’s own 
life. The Japanese have a thing for combining 
travel and suicide. In the land of the top-three 


lists (the best three views, gardens, etc.) there is 
also a hit parade for suicide spots, like Aokiga- 
hara Forest, where weekend hikers often come 
across the shoes left behind by suicides be- 
fore leaving the walking trail and disappearing 
among the trees. Or Mount Mihara, an active 
volcano on Izu Oshima island where in the past 
one could easily jump into the crater from a van- 
tage point near the top of the cone. 

Some will cover hundreds of kilometres to reach 
such places. I do not know if Tojinbo makes the 
top three, but an average of 15 people, and up 
to as many as 25, jump every year from its beau- 
tifully terrifying cliffs into the raging waves 21 
metres below. 

As soon as I got off the bus and hit the trail that 
hugs the coast, the cicadas’ Greek chorus re- 
sumed as if on cue. Being a holiday, tourists were 
swarming all over the rocks, probably enjoying 
the morbid thrill of treading on a dangerous 
spot. It is strange when you think about it, that 
the same place can elicit such diametrically op- 
posite thoughts: life and death, fun and gloom, 
excitement and misery. 


Everybody was laughing and giggling with ex- 
citement, the ladies screaming “yada yada, no 
way I am going down there” while their boy- 
friends and husbands pushed them down the 
steps. Throw into the mix a teenage girl precar- 
iously perched on a shaky rock while her friend 
took her picture (coming soon on Instagram!) 
and a three- or four-year-old boy standing on 
the verge of the precipice while his dad recorded 
that precious moment, and I was left agape won- 
dering what these people were thinking. Then I 
joined the queue (there were that many visitors) 
to diligently snap my shots. 

The whole area has been developed as a tourist 
spot complete with promenades, pleasure boats, 
observation towers and shopping streets. Inevi- 
tably, the local businesses have capitalised on the 
suicides, using them as advertising and exploit- 
ing their morbid charm to attract tourists from 
across Japan. 

On the sightseeing boat tour, the guide whis- 
pers into the microphone that “I should not say 
this but Tojinbo is known as a famous suicide 
spot. There are no barriers [on top of the cliff] 
so please explore at your own risk,’ he adds in a 
faintly mischievous tone. “Should you happen 
to slip and fall, in the worst-case scenario you 
will hit the rocks and fall into the sea. So please 
watch your step. People have been known to 
fall’ Then, even more morbidly, “The success 
rate for jumpers is 70%. The rest only get half- 


Like most tourist locations, Tojinbo has somewhat antiquated shopping streets. 


way there.” It comes out as a joke, and the tour- 
ists can not suppress a hearty laugh. 

On the other hand, there are people who are 
actively trying to stop the suicides. One of the 
shops off the main street doubles as the head- 
quarters of Kokoro ni Hibiku Bunshu, a non- 
profit organisation (NPO) whose main purpose 
is helping people in need and spreading the 
word about suicide and its causes. Created in 
2004 by SHIGE Yukio, a former police officer, 
the NPO’s volunteers take turns in patrolling 
Tojinbo’s paths and cliffs to look for people in 
trouble and talk them into giving up their plans. 
They listen to their concerns and try to find 
solutions to their problems. In almost 20 years, 
SHIGE’ group has saved more than 700 people 
including many whose lives have been negatively 
impacted by the pandemic. Some troubled peo- 
ple are even allowed to temporarily take refuge 
at the organisation’s shelter while the staff reach- 
es out to relevant public organisations that may 
be able to help them in the long term. 

Some people say that the place is cursed. The 


name itself comes from an extremely powerful 
and evil Buddhist monk who lived in nearby 
Katsuyama. The other monks at the temple de- 
spised him, and one day they invited him on a 
sightseeing trip to the Mikuni coast. Once there, 
they got him drunk and threw him into the 
depths of the ocean to die. However, according 
to local folklore, Tojimbo’s wrath gave rise to a 
number of mysterious phenomena, giving the 
area its name and controversial fame. 

Curses aside, Tojinbo has a lot to offer in terms 
of natural beauty. The rocky coast was formed 
by volcanic activity that occurred about 12 to 
13 million years ago. The area’s peculiar volcanic 
rock formed when magma penetrated the sedi- 
mentary rock layer before cooling and solidify- 
ing into gorgeous columnar joints, which were 
gradually eroded by the waves endlessly crash- 
ing against the Sea of Japan coastline. 

Another noteworthy feature of the area is the 
footpath that hugs the Mikuni coast south 
of the cliffs. The trail is mostly covered by a 


canopy of trees, but offers several glimpses of 


the sea. Along the way, walkers are serenaded 
by birds, insects and the usual suspects (the ci- 
cadas, of course). 
The birds keep safely out of sight, hidden some- 
where in the thick of the forest, but signs along 
the path will tell you everything you may want 
to know about the local flora and fauna. 
The Tojinbo Nature Forest is home to about 
214 species of plants including pine trees and 
oaks. The area also teems with small red-claw 
crabs that feed on dead animals, small fish, in- 
sects and even plants. They can usually be found 
in the grass near the area. However, the warm 
evenings between July and September beckon 
female crabs out to sea during high tide to re- 
lease their eggs. 
The trail is mostly flat, but slopes uphill slight- 
ly on the way to Tojinbo. Unless you are a 
hardcore walker, doing it both ways is not nec- 
essary, so my advice is to go to Tojinbo by bus 
and then walk back. That way, you will avoid 
most of the admittedly easy climbing. 

GIANNI SIMONE 
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TIP Tango, the incredible peninsular 
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Welcome to the hidden side of Kyoto, 
this often not easily accessible place is 
full of surprises. 


he coast of the Sea of Japan is not exactly 
f a memorable place. Its many coves, sim- 

ple sandy beaches and rugged stretches 
of coastline possess a certain subdued beauty, 
but few people travel across Japan to see them. 
One notable exception is the sand dunes in 
Tottori. Another is the Tango Peninsula, also 
known as “Kyoto by the Sea’. The nickname 
may sound strange, but Kyoto Prefecture ex- 
tends all the way to Japan’s western coast, and 
it is here that we find two one-of-a-kind places. 
Amanohashidate is a 3.6-kilometre-long sand- 
bar that separates Miyazu Bay from the Aso 
Inland Sea. In list-crazy Japan, it is considered 
one of the three most scenic spots in the whole 
Archipelago (the other two are Matsushima Bay 
in Miyagi and Miyajima in Hiroshima), which 
means it attracts a steady stream of tourists. 
Amanohashidate first appeared about 6,000 
years ago when sea levels rose and sandbars be- 
gan to form on the seabed. Then a large amount 
of sediment flowed into Miyazu Bay due to an 
earthquake that occurred about 2,200 years ago. 
On a more regular basis, the Noda River carries 
down a constant amount of sand and gravel that 
collides with the ocean current. 
In recent years, the sandbar has been in danger 
of shrinking and disappearing due to erosion as a 
result of changes in the ocean current in the bay. 
In order to prevent what would have catastroph- 
ic consequences for local tourism, the govern- 
ment has installed a large number of small sed- 
imentation dikes on the right side. 
Most travellers, on getting off at Amanohashi- 
date Station, take the monorail up Mount 
Myoken to View Land, a diminutive amusement 
park from which they get a fine panoramic view 
of the blade-like sandbar slicing through the bay 
and extending out towards the horizon. From 
up there, the sandbar looks green because it is 
almost completely covered with thousands of 
pine trees. 
The other reason for climbing to View Land is 
to witness tourists performing “mata nozoki” i.e. 
standing near the edge with their back to the sea, 
spreading their legs then bending forward and 
sticking their heads out through their legs. Seen 
upside down, the sandbar looks like a Bridge 
Floating in the Sky (that is what Amanohashi- 
date means). Or a dragon soaring up into the sky. 
Or so they say. 
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According to mythology, when Izanagi and 
Izanami (the legendary creators of the Japanese 
archipelago) were born, they stood on the Float- 
ing Bridge and lowered the Heavenly Spear into 
the sea. When they lifted it up, the falling drops 
piled up to form an island. 

Mythology aside, Amanohashidate began to be 
recognised as a place of scenic beauty in the early 
8" century, while in 1643, writer and philoso- 
pher Hayasui Shunsai began to sing the praises 
of Matsushima, Miyajima and Amanohashidate. 
Visiting in summer offers the added pleasure of 
bathing in these waters. In fact, the right side 
of the sandbar has a long beautiful beach, and 
the sea is idyllically calm and peaceful. Just be- 
ware the crowds of tourists, which are far larger 
than the view from the hill might suggest. Or 
you could opt either to walk part or the whole 
length of the sandbar, while taking cover under 
the shade of the deep green pine trees. 

Tango’s other jewel is further up the peninsula 
and can only be reached by car or by catching 
one of the infrequent buses. Indeed, the steep 
coastline precludes any train lines from ventur- 
ing up there, only allowing the construction of 
a narrow road squeezed improbably in between 
the sea and the mountains. 

Though the peninsula looks rather inaccessi- 
ble from the rest of Japan, it used to be an im- 
portant point of contact between the Imperial 
court in Kyoto and China. During the Asuka 
Period (592-710), Tango became an active 
international trade hub, and in a local burial 
mound archeologists have unearthed the oldest 
Chinese copper mirror ever found in Japan, dat- 
ing from 235 AD. 

The east coast road finally takes us to Ine, a small 
fishing village that is home to a unique kind ofar- 
chitecture. In Japan, life by the sea means flirting 
with disaster because of the constant threat of 
earthquakes and tsunamis. However, the mouth 


of the small cove where Ine is located faces 


Amanohashidate first appeared about 6,000 years 
ago when sea levels rose. 


south, away from the open sea, and an island 
almost completely blocks the mouth of the bay, 
acting as a natural breakwater. Moreover, the dif- 
ference between high and low tides is about 50 
centimetres a year. All these factors contribute to 
the harbour’s safety. 

This fortuitous geography has allowed the local 
fishermen to build habitable boathouses directly 
over the water since the early 18" century. To- 
day, 238 verified boathouses, or funaya, as they 
are called, are spread along the five-kilometre 
shoreline, and a boat tour offers a chance to ap- 
preciate the ingenuity of the fishermen and learn 
about Ine’s history. 

All the funaya have been built following the 
same model, but each one of them looks slightly 
different. The living quarters are a floor above 
the landing area, storage space and workshop, 
which is on the water itself. About 90% of the 
gabled buildings were built with the gable side 
facing the sea, and the landing area was con- 
structed with a slope so that the fishermen’s 
wooden boats could be pulled out of the water. 
The workshop is used to prepare for fishing, the 
maintenance of fishing boats and fishing gear, 
drying fish, storage of agricultural products, etc. 
The base and pillars are made of castanopsis, a 
kind of wood similar to the chestnut tree, while 
the beams are made of pine logs. Like many 
other small towns and villages, Ine’s population 
is gradually aging and shrinking. Until the mid- 
50s, it hovered at around 7,000-8,000, but since 
the 1960s, it has declined at an increasingly fast 
rate. According to the 2010 census, for instance, 
2,412 people lived in Ine. In 2022 they were 
down to 1,984. 

Ironically, this demographic crisis has coincided 
with increased interest from the media and a 
remarkable boom in tourism. It started in 1982 
when YAMADA Yoji chose the town to shoot 
some scenes of Hearts and Flowers for Tora-san, 
the annual instalment of his famous It is Tough 
Being a Man series. Ten years later, it became 
the location for KurRryYAMA Tomio’s Tsuribaka 
Nisshi S, another popular film saga. More recent- 
ly, in July 2005, Ine was selected as an Important 
Preservation District for Groups of Traditional 
Buildings, becoming the first fishing village in 
Japan to be honoured with this title. 

Thanks to the hype, hundreds of thousands of 
tourists visit Ine every year to enjoy the scenery, 
eat the local fish, and spend a night in one of the 
many funaya that have been turned into tradi- 
tional inns. 


G. S. 


EATING & DRINKING 


HARUYO RECIPE 


01 - Thinly slice the cucumber and add the salt. 


02 - Mix 01 together well, then place a weight on 
top and leave to stand for about 10 minutes. 

03 - Drain off all remaining liquid. 

04 - Cut the ginger into matchsticks. 

05 - In a saucepan, boil the sugar, vinegar, soy sauce, 
mirin and ginger. 

06 - Add 03 to 05 and simmer on a medium heat. 

07 - Once the liquid has reduced, remove from the 
heat and add the shio-kombu and katsuobushi 
according to taste. 

08 - Leave to cool, then serve. 


The tsukudani can be served with plain steamed rice. 
To enhance the flavour, you can add some sansho 
(Japanese pepper) or togarashi (red chilli pepper). 


¢ 500 g cucumber 

e 1 tablespoon salt 

¢ 50 g fresh ginger 

e 2 tablespoons sugar 

e 2¥2 tablespoons cider vinegar 

e 1¥% tablespoons soy sauce 

e 1 tablespoon mirin (sweetened sake) 

© 10 g shio-kombu (seasoned, dried and finely 
sliced kelp) (optional) 

e 10 g katsuobushi (dried, smoked skipjack 
tuna flakes) (optional) 
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So Restaurant 


Enjoy a delicious selection of classic and 
modern Japanese dishes with sake and wine 
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JAPANESE 


DINE-IN | AL FRESCO DINING | TAKEAWAY | UK WIDE DELIVERY 
Wedn l turday 12-3pm, 5-9pm (last order 8:30pm) 
Monday _ closed 
5 Middlesex Street, E1 7AA 
tel. 020 71129046 


Find us on zoomjapan 
www.zoomjapan.info 


KIKU Japanese Restaurant 
17 Half Moon St, Mayfair, London W1J 7BE 
Tel. 020 7499 4208 


www.kikurestaurant.co.uk 
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BLANKS 


“Thinking about myself and thinking 
about society are inseparable things” 


The Japanese popular TV drama Fill in the Blanks (Kuhaku wo Mitashinasai) 
will be broadcast online from 16* October 2022 on the NHK WORLD-JAPAN 
website, the international service of Japan’s public media organisation NHK. 
The original author Hirano Keiichiro looks back on his work. 


alking about dead people who come back to life sounds 
like science fiction, but the way you have treated 
the subject feels like reality and turns the story into an 
affecting human drama. Why did you choose “death” as the 
theme for this novel? 


There are several reasons. First of all, my father died when 
he was 36 years old. I was only one at the time, so Pve never 
really known him but - and maybe because of that - I devel- 
oped a very close relationship with my father. Growing up, 
his death has always been with me, so much so that I began 
to feel like I myself would die at that same age. Of course, 
this is a very irrational assumption, but I couldn’t imagine 
being older than my father. So, when I eventually turned 36 
myself, I decided to write a novel to overcome that age. 
Then, during the story’s planning stage, two other import- 
ant things occurred: on the one hand, more than 10,000 
people died during the Great East Japan Earthquake and, on 
the other, my first child was born. In a sense, life and death 
became intertwined. 


At that time, I wondered what is the strongest feeling that 


humans have toward the dead, and I realised that it comes 
down to wanting to meet and talk to them again. That’s 
why I decided to make this feeling the theme of my novel. 
Therefore, even though the setting is very unrealistic, I 
wrote it based on the very vivid feeling of wanting to meet 
the deceased. In that sense, I find that my work has a sense 
of reality. 


ou are never afraid of expressing your opinion on 

social issues and people’s difficulties in life through 
various media, but I feel that in this work, more than people 
confronting society, you have written about how people 
face their own self, or maybe “the other self.” Is this related 
to the concept of “dividuality” (“bunjin”, multiple person- 
ality) that you have developed? 


In the novel, there is actually a scene where the word “di- 
viduality” is used and explained, but for me, thinking about 
myself and thinking about society are inseparable things. 
That’s because in many cases, we tend to internalise ideas 
that exist in society and apply them to the way we think 


about ourselves. So one of the main themes of this novel 

is how we should perceive ourselves. Suicide is, after all, a 
fundamental problem of how we deal with our own self. 

In Japan, for example, when young people finish school and 
enter society, they are asked a lot about what kind of per- 
son they are and what kind of work they want to do. Many 
of them keep doing the same job for about 40 years, to the 
point that eventually, they identify themselves with their 
occupation. Another thing is that we are often told that we 
should always be our true selves. However, society is made 
of many different people, and if we want to establish a good 
relationship with the people around us, we have no choice 
but to become different selves depending on who we are 
with. That’s how I came up with the concept of “dividuali- 
ty”: having a different self for each situation. Unfortunately, 
there is a tendency in society to regard having multiple 
personalities as being fake and dishonest. 


This concept is especially important when considering 
suicide, which is another theme I explored in my novel. 
Especially when I was working on this story, suicide among 
young people became a big problem, and even a few people 
around me had taken their own lives by the time the novel 
was finished. As a novelist, I thought it was important to 
tackle that subject. 


Why is the “dividuality” idea important when thinking 
about suicide? For example, I may have problems at school, 
but be perfectly happy at home or with my friends. If I 

can focus on my “happy selves” I can escape the urge 

to commit suicide. Unfortunately, too many people see 
themselves as a single personality that cannot be separated, 
so if they have a hard time at their company, that problem 
ends up affecting their whole life. Then, there is no way 

to escape from your own pain to the point that you start 
thinking that in order to erase that pain you have to deny 
your whole self. 


n many respects, Japanese and Western society have 

different values, customs and work cultures, and even the 
way we view life and death can be quite different. Under 
such circumstances, how would you like British people to 
see or perceive your story? 


We can find both many similarities and differences between 
the Japanese and the British. After all, Japan has import- 

ed many Western ideas since the 19" century. Indeed, its 
process of modernisation was based on concepts imported 
from Europe and the United States. Today, we live ina 
democratic political system associated with the capitalist 
economic system. In particular, the idea of neo-liberalism 
is afflicting workers around the world, and in that respect, 
Japanese society and British society have a lot in common. 
The actual shape that problem takes may be unique to each 
country, but we share many things. 


For example, before this novel, I wrote a work called The 
Last Metamorphosis which is based on the theme of Japanese 
hikikomori (social withdrawal). At that time, the hikikomori 
problem was said to be unique to Japan. Recently, howev- 
er, it has been attracting attention in France as well. Even 
suicide, of course, is a global issue. People are starting to 
understand that. At the same time, these issues take on 
different connotations depending on the country, so I think 
that British readers will discover those differences and have 
a chance to make comparisons. 


The interesting thing is that 10 years have passed since this 
novel was first published, and since then, the book has con- 
tinued to sell without interruption. In a sense, now there 
are more people than ever who can connect with my story 
and understand my message. 


Yu story was broadcast on NHK this year. How would 
you rate the TV version? 

Recently, some of my works have been made into movies. 
However, because films only last for about two hours or 

so, they need to edit and simplify the story. TV dramas, 

on the contrary, can keep closer to the original novel; they 
can visualize even complicated plots without simplifying 
them too much. In that respect, I think they did a very good 
job this time. To be honest, the mystery element is a little 
stronger than the original, especially in the first half, but I 
guess that change created an expectation among the view- 
ers. To be sure, the drama has a slightly different feel than 
the novel, but I think you can enjoy it as it is. 


When it comes to TV dramas, especially when they are 
made by commercial broadcasters, entertainment is empha- 
sized, and the characters tend to be very stereotyped and 
superficial, but NHK has respected the complexity of the 
story and created a very good script. 


Hirano Keiichiro, author of Fill in the Blanks © ogata_photo 


he character called Saeki, played by ABE Sadao, is creepy 
but quite impressive. Why did you make such a character? 


There are various reasons, but what he talks about are the 
unpleasant truths that society tries to hide. There are gener- 
ally believed values that people are supposed to embrace. If 
you live according to those values, we are told that everyone 
will be happy. Of course, real life is not that simple. Wanting 
to be happy is a wish that no one can deny, but if you pursue 
that desire, living may actually become painful. Should 
happiness really be pursued as such a goal? As a novelist, I 
wanted to question whether this is really the case. 


When I wrote the novel, I was looking for a character who 
would tell an unacceptable thought in a very impactful way. So 
I created a character who is a bit unusual and disgusting, but 
who has the power to sow the seeds of doubt in the reader. 


Interview by Gianni Simone 


Synopsis Fill in the Blanks 
A man suddenly finds himself revived from a death he has no 


recollection of. He supposedly fell from the roof of his work- L— 
place, but he has no memories of this. Why did he die, leaving NAK 
behind his beloved wife and son? The man struggles to cometo WORLD 
terms with the three-year blank of his death as he searches for 


answers, and eventually uncovers a most profound truth. 


Kintetsu Railway Company 


etal sg 


The latest Japanese luxury train, the Aoniyoshi, will take you from Osaka to Kyoto via Nara. 


Aoniyoshi, the unforgettable train 


Travelling between Osaka, Nara and 
Kyoto, this new cruise train combines 
comfort and history. 


apan is a train lover’s delight. The choice of 

journeys is astonishing, from the romantic 

beauty ofthe mountain-crossing TadamiLine 
in Tohoku, or the coast-hugging Setouchi Ma- 
rine View train from Hiroshima to Onomichi, 
to the mighty nation-spanning bullet train. 
Recent years have also witnessed a prolifer- 
ation of luxury sightseeing trains, like high- 
class hotels on rails. From the futuristic cham- 
pagne-gold carriages of the Shiki-Shima of 
Tohoku and Hokkaido to the Olde Worlde 
elegance of the Seven Stars of Kyushu, Japan’s 
luxury trains transport you through spectacu- 
lar scenery while pampering you with fabulous 
cuisine and luxurious amenities. In Japan, trains 
are not just a quick way of getting from A to B. 
They are also an irresistible opportunity to cre- 
ate a thrilling new experience. Like T. S. Eliot 
said, “the journey, not the arrival, matters”. 
The latest addition to the luxury trains is the 
Aoniyoshi Sightseeing Limited Express (www. 
kintetsu.co.jp/foreign/english/aoniyoshi/). In- 
augurated on 29% April 2022, the Aoniyoshi 
runs between Osaka, Nara and Kyoto, the three 
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major cities of the Kansai region. 

For many visitors, Osaka is not just the start- 
ing point of this train journey, it is their first 
glimpse of Japan after arriving at Kansai In- 
ternational, the airport built on a man-made 
rectangular island reclaimed from the waters 
of Osaka Bay. It is Japan’s second-largest city, 
famous for its dazzling modern architecture, 
bustling nightlife and scrumptious street-food 
scene, as well as its historic castle. 

Awaiting the arrival of the Aoniyoshi on the 
platform of Osaka Namba station, you gasp 
at the regal elegance of the train’s four purple 
carriages as it glides in beside you. “Purple was 
considered a noble colour even in the Tenpyo 
Era (729-749), so it was chosen to create a sense 
of luxury,” explains SuGryAMA Masaki, publi- 
cist at Kintetsu Railway Co., which operates the 
train. The gold crest on the front of the train 
represents a hanakuidori, a mythological bird 
considered a harbinger of happy times. Along 
the sides, floral motifs swirl over the purple 
background. 

The word Aoniyoshi is a poetical name for 
Nara, mentioned way back in the Man’yoshu, 
the oldest collection of Japanese poetry, pub- 
lished in 759. The name was chosen to “evoke 
the spectacular beauty of the Heijo Palace in 
Nara,’ says SUGIYAMA. 


The Aoniyoshi’s four 12200 series carriages origi- 
nally appeared in 1969, when they were known as 
the New Snack Car. Queen Elizabeth II travelled 
on this train from Kyoto to Ise in 1975, the first 
time a British monarch had visited Japan. The 
New Snack Car train was also used by Emperor 
Hirohito and his family on their visits to both Ise 
Shrine and Kashihara-jingu Shrine in Kashihara, 
Nara Prefecture. The carriages have been given a 
complete makeover for their new role. 

Such a regal ride befits the region the train travels 
through. For this is Japan’s heartland, historical- 
ly known as the Kinki region. Though the word 
Kinki is often replaced by Kansai now to avoid 
misunderstandings for English-speaking visitors, 
Kinki is the cradle of Japan, the birthplace of the 
country and its culture as we know it today. 

Just thirty minutes after leaving Osaka, the Aoni- 
yoshi arrives in Nara, the city where it all began 
1,300 years ago. Back then, Nara (or Heijo-kyo as 
it was then known) was Japan’s first true city, and 
capital of the country from 710-784. During this 
time, known as the Nara Period, Japan became a 
unified state, instead of a collection of clans. 
Though Nara was the capital for just 74 years, 
its legacy is magnificent. It boasts 8 UNESCO 
World Heritage Sites, collectively known as His- 
toric Monuments of Ancient Nara. They com- 
prise five Buddhist temples, one Shinto shrine, a 


palace and a primeval forest. The buildings date 
from the Nara Period or even earlier. They in- 
clude Japan’s oldest wooden structure (Horyu-ji 
Temple) and Japan’s earliest Buddhist tem- 
ple (Gango-ji Temple). Todai-ji Temple is the 
world’s largest-ever wooden structure and home 
to the world’s largest bronze Buddha, which is 
some 18 metres tall. 

The ancient Shinto shrine Kasuga-taisha is fa- 
mous for its huge park where semi-tame deer 
roam free. Legend has it that when the power- 
ful Fujiwara clan invited an important deity to 
Nara, the deity arrived riding a deer. Since then, 
the deer have been considered sacred and per- 
mitted to come and go as they please. 

The ancient splendour of Naras imperial past 
inspired the Aoniyoshi’s design. “We want 
passengers to feel as if they are travelling in the 
ancient capital of Nara from the moment they 
get on the train,’ says SUGIYAMA. “The interi- 
or is designed to evoke the image of ‘Harmo- 
ny’ as the main theme of the train. Tenpyo Era 
patterns, such as those found in the treasures 
of Shosoin Repository (the Treasure House of 
Todai-ji Temple, dating back to 756) are scat- 
tered throughout the train.” Indeed, the walls, 
carpeting and even the lights are all decorated 
with gorgeous patterns of birds and flowers, as- 
sociated with Nara’s heyday as a capital city. 


The Nara Period was a time when Buddhism 
flourished in all spheres of life, producing not 


only grand temples but also some of Japan’s fin- 
est Buddhist-inspired art, sculpture and mon- 
uments, most famously the Great Buddha, the 
colossal bronze statue at Todai-ji. 

This statue is even present on the Great Bud- 


TRAVEL < 


dha Pudding, a custard-like dessert on sale at 
the Aoniyoshi’s sales counter in Car 2. The 
jar bears a cute picture of the Great Buddha, 
along with the message “I wish you are always 
smiling”. You can also purchase typical Nara 
products like pure apple and orange juices, 
craft beers, and a butter cake in a purple box 
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Kintetsu Railway Company 


Kintetsu Railway Company 
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matching the colour of the train. Some of these 
products are only available on the train. The 
sales counter’s design, and the decor of the sur- 
rounding walls, is also inspired by objects from 
Shosoin Repository. 

In Cars 1, 3 and 4 the seats are arranged in two 
rows of single seats. So you need not worry 
about who’s going to sit next to you — there is 
no seat next to you. On one side the seats are 
positioned facing towards the huge picture 
window rather than straight ahead, so you can 
watch Japan scrolling past as you relax. On the 
other side the seats face each other in twos, ide- 
al for couples. On the table, a tubular light casts 
a soothing blue glow. 

Car 2 has salon seats in groups of four around 


a table. They are separated from the aisle by 


= 
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The celebrated Golden Pavillion is the top choice for those who want to discover the Imperial capital’s most famous sites. 


partitions, capped with golden archways “to 
create a sense of luxury and privacy”. 

In Car 4 there is even a library space with 
books about the journey, which passengers can 
browse while chilling out on the comfy sofa. 
And if you are worried about Covid, all surfac- 
es have an anti-bacterial coating to reduce the 
risk of infection. 

Free wi-fi is available throughout the train, and 
the toilets are of the latest hi-tech computer- 
ised variety, one of Japan’s techno delights. 
“We believe the Aoniyoshi will meet people’s 
post-Covid travel needs,” says SUGIYAMA. 
Around 90 minutes out of Osaka your luxury 
journey comes to an end, as the purple ensem- 
ble pulls into Kyoto, drawing stares from all 
those on the platform awaiting their workaday 


trains. Your ride may be over, but the magic con- 
tinues as you step out into the streets of Kyoto, 
Imperial capital of Japan for over 1,000 years 
(794-1868), with a staggering 17 UNESCO 
sites, sublime temples and gardens, exquisite 
tearooms, geishas and historic inns. 
So on this occasion, T. S. Eliot was wrong. Of 
course, the journey matters immensely. But 
on the Aoniyoshi Express, encompassing the 
ultra-modern marvels of Osaka, the ancient 
magnificence of Nara and the timeless beauty of 
Kyoto, the arrival is also of huge significance. In 
fact, journey and arrival blend into one, forming 
an unforgettable odyssey spanning 1,300 years 
of history and culture. 
STEVE JOHN PoweLL 
& Anceles Marin CABELLo 
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NOW OPEN | 


35a Panton St Leice $ er Square London SW1Y 4EA 


Book Now: ramenyokocho.com 
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Tochigi 


Nature's Beauty Meets 
Treasures op History 


NHK WORLD-JAPAN's focus in October is Tochigi 


Climbing Japan 
Fall Colors in Oku-Nikko: 
Mt. Nyoho 


October 12 (Wed.) 22:30 _ 
| The Professionals 


Lacquer Is My Life: 
Noritake Sato, Lacquerer 


October 15 (Sat.) 20:10 
Journeys in Japan 


Ashio: Memory of the Forest 
October 18 (Tue.) 22:30 


DESIGN TALKS plus 
Design Hunting in TOCHIGI 
October 27 (Thu.) 18:30 


Available in the UK on: 


Se Watch live oron demand = 
Sky Guide Ð Freesat WAN Channelbox at nh jorld or NHK 
on our 


ch 507 ch 209 ch 625 Freeview ch 271 i L JAPAN | 


